LIVES WORTH KNOWING

different fashion from that which most boys
followed. He decided to study carefully the
biographies of really famous people and ^ to
write asking them some question concerning
their opinions or a particular event in their
lives. His father helped him and before long he
had the beginning of a very valuable collection.

One day his father came to him with some
papers in his hand.

"Here," he said, "is something you may like
to add to your collection.'3 He handed his son
one of the papers and a small photograph.
The paper was an official document signed
" Bismarck," and the photograph was an ex-
cellent likeness of the Chancellor presented
by him, years before, to Mr. Bok.

Edward looked at the pictured face.

"Have I ever seen Bismarck?" he asked.

"Don't you think you would remember it
if you had? "asked Mr. Bok.

"Yes, I suppose I should," said Edward.

"And you don't remember it?"

"No."

"Then why do you ask?"

"Because," said the boy, "whenever I see a
picture of Bismarck there comes from inside of
me a sense that I have seen that face before.
Of course it is a fancy, but is n't it curious how
I get that fancy about him and no one else? "

Then his mother told him of the dinner party
long ago when he had gazed so earnestly into the
Chancellor's face, and they agreed that the
image must have been so impressed upon his
brain that it had remained there, obscured but
not destroyed so that the sight of the photograph
made the boy conscious of it once more.

Edward's next idea was to try to see the
famous men and women to whom he had written.
He studied the newspapers and whenever he
saw the announcement that an important
person had arrived in New York City and was
staying at a certain hotel he called there and
sent up a note asking that he might be granted
an interview. In almost every case his applica-
tion was successful, and before he was seventeen
he had seen and talked with the most famous
personages of the day.

A Chance made his collection known to the
public. He had written to Jubal A. Early
asking him to give the real reason why he burned
Chainbersburg, and had received a very kind

reply. A friend, looking at this loiter, saw
at once that it made a valuable addition to
historical knowledge and suggested that it.
should be published in the New York Tribune.
This was done, and il called attention to Kd-
ward's collection. Articles about it \\vre written
in various newspapers and the boy found
himself a public character.
Great people began to be interested in his
collection, and more than once he was asked
to take it to one of the big hotels and show it
to distinguished visitors. Kdward enjoyed
especially his visits to the great Fifth Avenue
Hotel. He used to steal upstairs and sit on
one of the soft sofas in the/invr and watch the
beautifully dressed ladies and gentlemen go
into the fine main dining room; and he wondered
whether he would ever have the good fortune
to dine in that wonderful place.
One evening he called at this hotel on General
and Mrs. Grant, who had asked him to bring
his collection to show them, lie came after
seven, thinking that dinner would be over,
but instead he found them just going in.
"It might be bettor for us all to go down to
dinner and see the collection afterward," said
General Grant. The boy \vas so confused that
he forgot to apologixe for his dress, which was
just his working suit, and he went down feeling
that he must be in a dream. At the dining-
room door stood two colored bead-waiters who
bowed low and escorted the party to a table.
What he ate Kdward never remembered, nor
what he talked about. He did remember that
there was a dish of nuts and raisins on the
table for dessert and that Mrs, Grant called a
waiter and asked him to bring her a paper bag.
When it came she emptied the* dish into it and
gave it to Edward to take home with him,
Then they went upstairs and the collection was
shown while the General smoked a. fragrant
cigar; and the most wonderful evening of
Edward Bolt's life was over.
He had many thrilling experience* as the
years went on and he became a rich man,
famous and influential throughout the country;
but he never forgot the moment when he entered
for the first time the grand dining room of the
Fifth Avenue Hotel, where curiously enough,
Edward, years after, supported his mother and
where she lived in luxury and comfort*